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The Editor Shares a Letter 


LETTER from one of our Good Words Booster Club member: 

gave me a thought that I should like to pass on to you WEE Wis- 
DOM readers. In her letter the club member said that she wanted to visit 
one of her little friends. She asked her grandmother for permission to go, 
expecting of course that the answer would be yes. When the answer was 
no, she said that she felt “‘put out” for she is used to having her own 
way. Then the thought came to her that she had not joined the Good 
Words Booster Club for nothing; if being a club member meant any- 
thing to her she should be able to control her temper. So without making 
a “fuss” she told her friend that she could not go. Later she learned that 
the reason the visit had been denied her was that her grandmother had 
planned to take her to a show that she was very eager to see. 

Had our Booster lost her temper and insisted on having her own 
way her grandmother would probably have consented to the visit, but 
our little friend would have missed the greater joy of the show. 

I suspect we often shut the door against our greater blessings by in- 
sisting on having our own way. Jesus once said to His Father, when there 
was a question of His desire or God’s will, “Not my will but thine be 
done,” knowing that God’s will for Him was better than anything He 
could think of or desire for Himself. 

When our Booster friend gave up her desire to visit her playmate 
in order to obey her grandmother graciously, she too found a blessing. 

Being a Good Words Booster helped her to do this, because mem- 
bership in this club helps boys and girls to exercise self control. 

Next month WEE WIsDOM celebrates another birthday. The August 
number will come to you especially blessed by our loving gratitude for 
another happy year. Speaking about WEE WIsDOM’s birthday reminds me 
of another birthday I recently helped celebrate with a birthday cake and 
many candles. My little mother has just passed her eighty-fourth mile- 


stone. 
Editor 
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By Edythe Ree Jerls 


Oh, Tumbly Tim is a quaint little fellow, 
He is jolly and fat and his hair is yellow; 
He has seashell buttons all down his vest, 
And a smile that stretches from east to west 
Across his face, which the sun has browned, 
And his merry eyes are blue and round! 


Oh, Mumbly Min is his dear little wife, 
And the two of them live a simple life! 
They live near the sea in a bottomless boat 
Which will not sink and will not float, 
Because it was made by fairy hands; 

And now it is moored on fairy lands! 


Oh, Mumbly Min and Tumbly Tim 

Have a tiny boy called Bumbly Bim! 

He has plump little cheeks that are dimpled 
in, 

And one little dimple on his wee little chin! 

He has for playmates all the crabs and fish, 

And oysters and fairies! What more could he 
wish ? 
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By Sara Sloane McCarty 


USTAVO stopped raking. He had seen some- 
thing shining on the playground of the Neigh- 
borhood House. Eagerly he bent to pick it up. 

“Esta buena! (It is good!)” he murmured, his eyes 
dancing as he pinned the gleaming circle on his faded 
blue sweater. 

“Find something?” asked Mr. Browne the play- 
ground director. 

“It is this button,” Gustavo said. “May I keep it?” 

“Of course,” laughed Mr. Browne. Then he paused 
curiously. ‘““Why do you want to wear it?” 

Gustavo found his reason hard to explain. For it 
was not exactly the button that he wanted. 

“It is—that I want to—to belong,” he finished lame- 
ly. “In your country every one belongs. I want to 
belong too.” 

“Belong to what?’ Mr. Browne was puzzled. 

“I don’t know.” Gustavo was mixed up. Then an 
idea came to him. “What does this button say? I 
cannot read the English so well yet.” 

Mr. Browne stooped to read it. “Gilhoolie Pickle 
Packers’ Picnic,” he spelled out. 

Gustavo’s face fell. Slowly he unpinned the button 
and threw it away. He picked up the rake. 

“Evidently,” Mr. Browne smiled, “that was the 
wrong button.” 

Gustavo managed a grin as he looked across the 
playground at the big fellows. Nearly all of them 
were wearing buttons with “F. G.” printed on them 
in small gold letters. Gustavo wished that he knew 
what “‘F. G.” meant. At any rate it meant belonging 
to a group of fellows who did things, fellows who 
counted. Gustavo somehow did not count here at 
the Neighborhood House. He had been in California 
only six months, just long enough to learn how 
lonely a boy can be away from his own country. The 
Neighborhood House had brought him all the hap- 
piness he knew. There he worked and played with 
boys who spoke his Mexican language as well as 
English. 

But Gustavo was too small and frail to compete in 
games with boys his own age. At least that is the 
way it seemed to him. Left alone by the larger fel- 
lows, he contented himself with the younger children. 

“Gustavo!” the little ones crowded around him. 
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Gustavo wanted to 
belong—to be one 
of the “regular” boys 


“Sing us a song! The one about the house of the 
vines. 
“First help me clean the yard,” Gustavo told them. 
"Si! Si!” They made short work of it. Gustavo 
smiled to see even the littlest ones picking up papers 
and putting away toys. Then Gustavo kept his word. 
With shining eyes he leaned back against a pepper 
tree and sang: 
"Casa de enredadera! 
Tu eres mi casa verdadera. 
My vine-covered cottage! 
You are my own, my home place, 
Wrapped about with vines 
And with my whole being. 
Sweet is the night 
Filled with stars 
When I am at home in 
My house of the vines.’ 


“Now for games! No, no more songs today. I must 
not do all the work,” he added jokingly. 

The younger children liked him as much for his 
good humor as for his songs. He had a knack for 
umpiring games that astonished Mr. Browne. The 
children’s little quarrels about nothing were dis- 
missed by Gustavo with. “Qué importa? (What's the 
difference!) Tell me tomorrow.” Of course by the 
next day the matter was forgotten. 

His good humor was catching too. An angry child 
found it hard to stay angry when Gustavo smiled. But 
sometimes an unkind or mischievous child saw a 
gleam in Gustavo’s flashing brown eyes that sent 
him scuttling from the playground. “This place is 
for fun,” Gustavo told such children sternly. ‘“You 
make unhappiness here and you go.” 
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Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff 


Pedro Gomez, one of 
the big fellows, came 
over to Gustavo 


“onlow! ZAPATERO /” 
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Today the children were excited about their junior 
arty. 
“All the big children have had something. Now 
Mr. Browne says we're to have a party of our own!” 
“And George Ramos is coming to sing for us! He's 
Mr. Browne’s friend. That's why.” 

George Ramos! No wonder the children were 
excited—Ramos, the most popular Mexican tenor on 
the radio. Gustavo almost wished that he could at- 
tend the junior party. But just then something hap- 
pened that drove all other ideas from Gustavo’s 
mind. 

Pedro Gomez, one of the big fellows, came over 


to Gustavo; actually went out of his way to speak 
to him! 

“Gustavo,” Pedro said, ““we—I mean the ‘Friendly 
Gang’—are having a picnic next Saturday and each 
member is to bring a guest. Will you be my guest?” 

“Si, si! 1 mean, yes, yes!” stammered Gustavo, his 
eyes bright with excitement. Next Saturday! Oh, how 
could he wait? Pedro wanted him to be his guest! 
The Friendly Gang! Now he knew what “F. G.” 
stood for. No wonder they called themselves the 
Friendly Gang. They were always doing splendid 
things for other people. It was Pedro himself who 
had saved little Mary Orozco at the pool last summer. 
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For two days Gustavo ate and 
slept in a dream. He was to be 
Pedro’s guest! The Friendly Gang 
wanted him to go! At last he 
would be with the big fellows, if 
only for one day. 


N FRIDAY Mr. Browne 

stopped Gustavo as he was 
starting out the gate. “Gustavo,” 
he said seriously, “I’m up against 
it. I wonder if you could help me. 
Tomorrow is the junior party, you 
know, and George Ramos prom- 
ised to sing for the children.” 

“Yes, I know.” Gustavo grinned. 
He wanted to tell Mr. Browne his 
good news about the picnic. 

Mr. Browne looked worried. 
“At the last minute Mr. Ramos 
wired me that he will not be able 
to sing. A matter of business has 
detained him. Now the children 
tell me that you often sing for 
them, and so they would like you 
to sing for their party.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t——” Gustavo 
began. 

“T'm sure you could,” Mr. Browne 
said encouragingly. ‘Just sing for 
them as you do on the playground. 
It will make their party a success 
and be a big service to me too.” 

Gustavo swallowed hard. To- 
morrow. Saturday. It meant giving 
up the picnic with the Friendly 
Gang. Mr. Browne did not know 
about their invitation of course, 
and Gustavo decided not to tell 
him. The Friendly Gang members 
would not hesitate between serv- 
ice and pleasure. Pedro had not 
thought of himself when he 
plunged in after Mary Orozco. 

“Tl sing for the little ones,” 
Gustavo promised Mr. Browne. 

Maybe, he thought wretchedly, 
Pedro would think him silly, sing- 
ing for a children’s party. It did 
not sound heroic—not like rescu- 
ing a little girl or putting out a 

2. 

“Ay de mi! (Alas, poor me!)” 
sighed Gustavo whimsically. “I 
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guess I'll never belong to the 
Friendly Gang now.” 

Gustavo took his guitar to the 
junior party. Perhaps the magic of 
gay strings would lighten his own 
heavy heart. The day was hot and 
sticky, and every one felt restless. 
But when Gustavo ran his slim 
brown fingers over the guitar, the 
children forgot the weather and 
the small stuffy auditorium. They 
sat on the edges of their stiff chairs 
and were whisked away to “cool 
fountains ever dancing” and 
skimmed with the swallow 
“through the clear morning air.” 
Little feet began to tap and hands 


Prairie Noon 


By Pearl Riggs Crouch 


A loping rabbit as he passes 
Nips the waving prairie 
grasses, 
And from the sage a meadow 
lark 
Rises in a singing arc! 


to clap when Gustavo swung into 
the teasing shoemaker song, 


 *‘Malhaya el zapatero, 
Como me engano! 
Me hizo los zapatos 
Y el piquito 


“Oh! Oh! That wretched cobbler! 
How he fooled me though!” 
shouted the laughing children. 


M* BROWNE had stepped 
out into the street to see if 
the ice-cream man was coming. 
The children were humming and 
clapping with Gustavo on the sec- 
ond chorus of “The Shoemaker.” 
Suddenly Gustavo felt his chair 
jerk. Then he realized that it was 
not the chair but the whole build- 
ing that shook. The floor was dip- 
ping to one side, then strangely 
sliding back in the opposite direc- 
tion. It seemed as if some giant 
had seized the little auditorium 
and was shaking it violently. 

“Earthquake!” a child screamed. 

Gustavo’s mind worked quickly. 
The room was packed with chil- 
dren. If they all tried to run 
through the single door many 
would be hurt. Outside the door 
falling bricks and broken electric 
wires awaited them. Mr. Browne 
was not in the room. Some one 
had to take charge. Gustavo had 
been through earthquakes before. 
He knew what to do. 

“No one must move,” Gustavo 
said clearly in Spanish. ““When the 
shaking stops, we will rise quietly 
and go out the front door.” 

The children were badly fright- 
ened. For most of them this was 
their first experience in an earth- 
quake. They wanted to run, and 
a few began to whimper. But they 
were used to obeying Gustavo on 
the playground and they obeyed 
him now. No one moved as Gus- 
tavo went on with his song. 

““‘Oh! Oh! e/ zapatero! 

How he fooled me though!’ ” 
sang Gustavo as the pictures 
swayed back and forth on the 
walls and the windows rattled. 
Then as quickly as it had come, 
the earthquake stopped. 

“ “He made me up the shoeses, 

But not the duckbill toe!” 
The little feet marched in lively 
rhythm out the door, Gustavo and 
his guitar bringing up the rear. 

The whole thing had happened 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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N THE shadow of a huge business building the 
shabby little house settled down hopelessly. 
What was the use anyway? It had tried to face the 
world bravely even without new paint and shingles. 
It had tried without even fresh paper and varnish 
to go on making people comfortable. 

That had not been hard either so long as Mary Jo 
lived there. She had been comfortable and happy, 
but now Mary Jo had moved away. Her parents had 
been asked to find another place to live, for the 
shabby little house was to be torn down to make 
parking space for the big building. 

Since the big building had been there shutting out 
the sunlight, the landlord had not thought it worth 
while to fix up the little house. Perhaps that was 
why most of its rooms were dark and gloomy. From 
the windows on one side you could see nothing but 
a brick wall. 

It did not seem right that the little house should 
be torn down. Why, Mary Jo had lived there all her 
life! She had been born there just about ten years 
before. Right now she was sitting on the front door- 
step with a sad look in her pretty blue eyes. She 
seemed to be the only one who still loved the shabby 
little house, and she had come back for a farewell 
visit. 


Nellie Foster Seibert 


Some folk might think it strange that even Mary 
Jo should love it. Its paint was nearly all worn off 
and its shingles were warped and ugly. Boys had 
thrown stones through its windows so that it now 
looked blind and lonely. 

Things had not always been so. The little house 
had been built of the very best lumber. Great ten-by- 
ten timbers formed its foundations. It had been ad- 
mired and respected. Indeed its first owner had liked 
it so well that he had moved it to a nicer part of the 
city. Ah, that had been fun, to roll along the streets 
with children cheering. 

In those days, the house had worn a clean, beau- 
tiful coat of paint. Its inside walls had been deli- 
cately tinted, its shingles painted a soft green. How 
Mary Jo would have loved it then! If only it could 
move again and be made beautiful once more! 

Mary Jo got up off the step and slipped in through 
the door. Her stubby shoes made so much noise on 
the bare floors that she walked on her toes. Her 
bright hair was like a ray of sunshine in the gloomy 
house. She went through the tiny hall and stood look- 
ing at the strange emptiness of the little room that 
had been her own. 

How often she had dreamed of having it papered 
like the children’s room in Mother’s magazine! With 
half-closed eyes she had used to lean back in her 
little chair, and the walls had fairly come alive with 
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flowers and birds and Mother 
Goose people. Daddy had meant 
to fix her room that way sometime. 
Now it could never be. 

She looked out of the window 
at the pansies and roses dying for 
lack of water. The pink double 
hollyhocks along the fence nodded 
to her in the breeze as if they were 
glad to see her again. 

“I wish they wouldn’t tear it 
down,” she whispered. “Now we 
have to live in a three-room apart- 
ment and have no yard at all— 
and all because of that horrid old 
building!” 

A tear spilled over on Mary Jo's 
cheek. She dashed it away and ran 
from the house. She almost ran 
plump into Billy Mason, who lived 
in a big bungalow in the next 
block. When he saw her he started 
singing, 

“Ho, ho! Mary Jo Brown 

Has to have her house torn 

down.” 

Mary Jo forgot her tears. She 
stood very straight and her blue 
eyes snapped. She said, “I guess if 
your house was to be torn down, 
Billy Mason, you wouldn’t think it 
was very funny.” 

“Oh, well, this one isn’t nice like 
our house.” 

“It was lovely once,” Mary Jo 
declared. 

She started to run away, but a 
tall young man who had just 
stepped from a car, stopped her. 
“Are you the little girl that lived 
in this house?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you liked it?” he asked, 
looking as if he could not believe 
it. 
“I loved it. It was my—my 
home.” She was struggling with 
tears again. 

“Then you'll be glad to know 
that it is not going to be torn 
down,” he told her. 

“It isn’t? Then may we move 
back?” 

“We-ell, no. You see, we're go- 
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Illustrated by 
Genevieve F. Samsel 


“Guess my sis must have 
won it,” cried Billy 
excitedly 
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ing to move it away. You've heard 
of the ‘Clean-up, Paint-up, Fix-up 
Campaign,’ haven’t you?” 

“Of course,” said Mary Jo. She 
had helped make posters for it. 

“Well, I belong to the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. We have 
bought this old house and we are 
going to make it new again, just to 
show people what can be done 
with old houses.” 

“Then couldn’t we live in it 
again?” she persisted. 

“We're moving it down to the 
Civic Center tomorrow. After it is 
all made over, we shall have to 
decide what to do with it. That 
will have to be voted on.”’ 

“Oh,” said Mary Jo unhappily. 
Then she ran home. 


HE WAS back early next morn- 
ing, watching the workmen 
raise the house and put props 
under it. The little house groaned 
as it was lifted. At last it rested 
upon the wheels that would take it 
to the park at the Civic Center. 

Merrily it rolled down the street 
with crowds of children follow- 
ing, for the day was Saturday. 
How the children laughed and 
shouted! It was the first time they 
had ever seen a house going places. 

The shabby little house caught 
the sunlight on its broken window- 
panes. It creaked and murmured 
as if it were singing a song. Why 
shouldn’t it sing? It would stay in 
the park only long enough to be 
made new again. Then who could 
tell what might happen? Perhaps 
Mary Jo would come back to claim 
one of its rooms. 

Two long miles the little house 
traveled. At last it was set down 
in the park, and people were in- 
vited to come and see it. Hun- 
dreds of them came, and they 
smiled at the idea that such a 
shabby little house could ever be 
made beautiful. 

Then the work started. 

Mary Jo’s mother took her to 


see the house after a while. It was 
so changed that they could hardly 
believe their eyes. What had been 
one side of the house was now the 
front. Where there had been five 
rooms there were now only three. 
These were a very large living 
room, a dining room, and a 
kitchen. 

The remodelers had decided 
that such splendid, strong timbers 
deserved a second floor, so they 
had raised the roof and made one. 
On the second floor were to be 
three bedrooms and a bathroom. 

Wide dormer windows had been 
cut in the roof to make the up- 
stairs rooms light. There was an 
arch over the front door with 
lovely round pillars at each side. 
All the windows had been made 
wider and had green shutters. The 
roof was green too, and the house 
was painted white. The inside 
though was not finished up at all. 

Mary Jo’s heart sank. She had 
never quite given up hope of liv- 
ing in the little house again. Now 
she felt sure she never would. It 
was too big and beautiful. Why, 
it was fine enough now for rich 
folk. 

“They are talking of giving it to 
some bride and groom when it is 
finished,” Mary Jo’s mother said. 
“Whoever gets it will have to buy 
a lot to put it on.” 

“Then we shall never have a 
chance to live in it again, shall 
we, Mother?” 

“No, dear.” 

Soon the papers announced that 
a real-estate company would give 
a free lot for the house to be 
moved onto, and several furniture 
companies agreed to furnish the 
house free. 

Then the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce decided that it would 
not be fair to give the house to 
one bride and groom when there 
were so many other brides and 
grooms that would like to have it. 

“There should be some kind of 
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a contest,” they said. “And since 
we are the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, we shall make it a 
junior contest. We shall let the 
school children write essays about 
the house, and let the best essay 
win.” 

Billy Mason told Mary Jo about 
the contest one morning on the 
way to school. 

“Oh, goody, goody!”’ she cried. 
“Now maybe I can win it.” 

“Aw, you couldn’t win it, 
scoffed Billy. ““Why, my big sister 
in high school is going to try, and 
she can write fine essays. Maybe 
she would let you live in the house 
if she wins it though. We couldn't 
live in two houses, and ours is 
nicer.” 

“Yours is not nicer,’ 
Jo emphatically. 

“Ours is brick,” Billy pointed 
out, “and that one is only frame.” 

“Frame ones are much better,” 
declared Mary Jo. “You can al- 
ways put fresh paint on them.” 

“Anyway, you couldn’t write well 
enough to win it.” 

Mary Jo did not answer. She 
thought Billy was probably right. 
That evening at dinner she was 
very quiet while her parents talked 
about the contest. 

“What's the matter, Daughter?” 
her father asked. “You look wor- 
ried.” 

“Will you help me write an es- 
say, Daddy? Or you, Mother?” 

“Oh, that wouldn’t do,” said 
Daddy. “The children themselves 
are supposed to write the essays.” 

“But the high-school students can 
write so much better than I can.” 

“T don’t know about that.” Dad- 
dy shook his head doubtfully. 
“The main thing about writing is 
to know what you are writing 
about. And you know that house 
better than any one else. Get some 
paper and start writing down your 
thoughts about it. Keep doing that 
for a few days, whenever you 
have time. Then write it over and 


said Mary 
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send it in. It will certainly be dif- 
ferent from the rest, and that’s an- 
other good thing about writing.” 
Mary Jo was delighted. “I can 
do that all right,” she agreed. 
“Will that be an essay?” 
“I think it would answer the pur- 
pose,” Father replied. 


ARY JO wrote in all her 

spare time for nearly a 
week. She had used up half a 
scratch tablet before she finally 
had her essay ready to copy. This 
is her essay: 


THE PAINT-UP, FIX-UP HOUSE 
By Mary Jo BROWN 


Houses are almost like people. Some 
you love and some you do not. The 
house in the Civic Center seems like 
part of my family, because I have 
lived in it and loved it all my life. 

Before they moved it away, its paint 
was faded, and most people thought it 
ugly. I did not. Its white-curtained 
windows were bright like smiling eyes. 
It reminded me of my mother. She 
sometimes wears a faded dress but she 
still looks beautiful. 


When things went wrong away 


Happy Thoughts 
For the week of July 3 
When some one’s cross, I'll make 
things right 
By loving him with all my might. 
For the week of July 10 
The world is such a lovely place 
I'll match it with a smiling face. 
For the week of July 17 
I’m thankful for the gift of health; 
I value it much more than wealth. 
For the week of July 24 
The day comes to a happy end 
When | share good things with a 
friend. 
For the week of July 31 
I’m not afraid, because | know 


God’s with me everywhere | go. 


from home, I always felt better as soon 
as I went in our door. The house 
seemed to love me. It was a very 
friendly house. 

In the little house I had a room of 
my own. I liked to make it look neat 
and pretty. When I woke in the morn- 
ing I could smell the roses that peeped 
over my window sill. I could hear 
finches singing and sparrows twitter- 
ing. 

After the big building made our 
dining room so dark, we mostly ate 
in the kitchen. But it was a pretty 
kitchen. Mother and I planted lilies 
of the valley, blue and yellow colum- 
bines, and purple violets next to the 
building. We could see them from the 
windows and they helped us forget 
about having the light shut out. 

I often tried to imagine how pretty 
the house must have been when it was 
new. It is more beautiful now than it 
ever was in my dreams. 

When we lived in the little house, 
Daddy did not have work all the time. 
Now he has a steady job and could 
take good care of the house. Mother 
and I would keep it clean and take 
care of the yard. 

I am sure I should love the house 
more than ever now. Though it is 
fixed up so fine, it still looks friendly 
and smiles at me from its windows. 


The made-over house was fin- 
ished. The contest was closed. But 
the winner would not be an- 
nounced until the house had been 
moved to its final location. 

Another Saturday came, and 
again the house, not so little now, 
was being raised. Again the wheels 
were being put under it. When 
everything was ready, the wheels 
started turning and the house-that- 
used-to-be-shabby was on its way 
again. 

It was hard to believe that this 
elegant house was the same little 
weather-beaten cottage that had 
come to the park four months be- 
fore. It was tall and dignified 
now, but again it sang merrily as 
it rolled along: 

“T’m new and beautiful, and I’m 
going to be a home again.” 

It rolled joyously through the 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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Young 
King 
Chosen 


By Bula Hahn 


From the least of all the fam- 
ilies in the smallest tribe in 
Israel was the young king 
chosen 


AMUEL, who was judge over 
all Israel, had grown old in 
the service, and he had chosen his 
two sons as judges to help him 
tule the people. But the sons did 


not walk-in their father’s ways. 


They often accepted bribes and 
dealt unjustly with the people. 

The elders from each of the tribes of Israel came 
to the city of Ramah where Samuel lived and said 
to him, “Now that you are old you cannot govern 
us as you once did, and your sons are wicked men. 
The lands round about us have kings, and they are 
strong in time of war. We want a king to rule us so 
that we may be strong as other nations are. Will 
you choose a king for us?” 

This made Samuel very sad, not because he wished 
to continue to rule the people but because he knew 
that God was the true king of Israel. He knew that 
it was God’s will that the Israelites should be a quiet, 
peaceful people, humbly tilling their fields and tend- 
ing their flocks, and serving the Lord as their fathers 
before them had done. 

But the Israelites had looked upon the stronger 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


nations and were envious. “We want to be a great 
people, we want to be strong in war, we want riches 
and power.” And they said again, “We want a king.” 

Samuel was so distressed that for days he could 
neither eat nor sleep, and while he fasted he prayed. 
Then the Lord said to him, “Be not grieved over 
that which the people wish. It is not you they have 
turned against; it is I, their Lord, they have rejected. 
Let them have a king, but first go out among them 
and tell them the wrong that they are doing. Warn 
them what trouble an earthly king will bring upon 
Israel. He will take their sons and make soldiers of 
them. He will make their men work in the fields and 
then take the best of their harvest. He will take a 
part of their sheep and their oxen, and they will cry 
out to the Lord to save them.” 
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Samuel told the people what the 
Lord had said. He begged them 
to be content and not copy after 
other nations, but they were fool- 
ish in their desires and deaf to all 
advice. “We want a king!” they 
cried. 

“Then go home and wait,” Sam- 
uel told them finally, “and with 
the Lord’s help I will find a king 
for you.” 


NE evening as Samuel prayed, 

the Lord told him, ‘Tomor- 
row about this hour, I will send 
you a man of the tribe of Benja- 
min, and you shall anoint him to 
be king over my people.” 

Now there was in the tribe of 
Benjamin at that time a man 
named Kish. This man had wide 
fields, and many cattle, donkeys, 
and oxen belonged to him; and 
his family was well spoken of 
among the tribesmen. Saul, the 
son of Kish, was a fine young man 
of noble character, and in size he 
was head and shoulders taller than 
any man in all Israel. 

In an old familiar hymn we find 
these words: 

“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 

One day some of the finest ani- 
mals wandered away from the 
pasture where they were feeding, 
and Kish called his son. “Saul, 
take one of the helpers with you 
and go out to search for these ani- 
mals,” he said. 

Saul was glad to go. He had 
been reared on the land, and he 
liked to ride over the broad acres, 
across the streams, and among the 
green trees. With the helper he 
searched all that day and the next 
and the next. When it was nearing 
evening of the third day, Saul said 
to the helper, “Let us go home 
before my father becomes worried 
about us.” 

The helper answered, “We are 
near the city of Ramah. Let us 
consult the seer that lives there. 
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It may be that he can tell us where 
to find the lost animals.” 

As they climbed the hill to the 
city, they met some maidens on 
their way to fetch water. Saul 
asked them, ‘Does the seer live 
here? And is he at home?” 

“If you hasten,” the maidens an- 
swered, “you will find him. But it 
is near the supper hour and the 
seer goes to the high place to eat.” 

Saul and his helper hurried in 
the direction the maidens had 
pointed. As they neared the house 
Samuel, who was also known as a 
seer, came out to meet them. It 
was the very hour that the Lord 
had said he would send a man 
from the tribe of Benjamin! 

Samuel looked upon Saul and 
rejoiced. The Lord whispered to 
Samuel, ‘Behold the man of 
whom I spake! This is he who 
shall reign over my people.” 

Saul came near to Samuel and 
asked, “Tell me, please, is this the 
seer’s house?” 

“It is. And I am ‘Samuel the 
Seer.” 

“Then will you tell me where I 
may find my father’s lost ani- 
mals?” 

Samuel gazed upon the eager 
face of the young man. “First you 
must go with me to the high place, 
for you are to eat with me today. 
Tomorrow I promise to let you 
return home and to tell you all 
that your heart wishes to know. As 
for your father’s lost animals, let 
your mind be at peace. They are 
found.” 

When Saul protested, Samuel 


Bedtime Prayer 
By Janet Renn 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I ask the Lord my soul to keep. 

His love will guard me through 
the night, 

And wake me with the morning 
light. 


stopped him. “Wait, my son!” 
Samuel raised his hand as one giv- 
ing a blessing. ‘“This is an especial 
occasion. You are the desire of all 
Israel.” 

Saul, both humble and embar- 


rassed, looked at the old man. 


“Why do you say these things to 
me? Why should I eat with you 
in the high place? Am I not of the 
tribe of Benjamin? Is not that the 
smallest tribe in all Israel? And is 
not my family the least of all the 
families?” 

Samuel said, ‘‘It is my wish that 
you eat with me.” 

So Saul and his helper went 
with the seer to the high place. 
About thirty guests were gathered 
together there, and Samuel seated 
Saul in the place of honor which 
had been saved. Then Samuel told 
the cook to bring the choicest food 
and put it before the young man. 

Saul looked from Samuel to the 
guests. How strange it all was! 
How unlike what he had been used 
to! But the seer wished it, so 
Saul ate obediently. 

When supper was over Samuel 
took Saul home with him. Long 
they sat together and talked in the 
guest chamber on the roof. Saul 
could not understand all that Sam- 
uel told him, but Samuel was the 
judge of Israel, a seer, and he told 
Saul that the Lord had chosen 
him to be Israel’s king. 

The next morning when Saul 
and his helper started home Sam- 
uel walked to the edge of the city 
with them. There he asked that 
the helper go on ahead. When this 
was done he took a vial of oil and 
poured it on Saul’s head. 

“The Lord has anointed thee to 
be captain over all His people,” 
he said. 

Then Saul went home and 
waited for the time when Samuel 
should call him to serve. As he 
waited a new spirit came upon 
him, and in him grew the soul of 
a king. 
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Our Stamp 


Collectors 


ODAY many persons who 

want to take an ocean voyage, 
instead of going on a giant pas- 
senger liner like the Normandie 
or the Queen Mary, take a freight- 
er or “tramp” steamer. 

There are usually several com- 
fortable passenger cabins on board 
these ships, and people like to sail 
on them because they chug into 
many out-of-the-way places to de- 
liver their cargoes. In this way 
travelers who sail on “tramp 
cruises” see many interesting places 
that regular tourists never see. 

Pictured on the Nigerian stamp 
is such a freight steamer, docked 
at the wharf at Apapa, Nigeria. 
If you were taking a cruise aboard 
her, you could watch the giant 
cranes swinging bags 


of cocoa and palm 


nuts into her hold. 


You could wander 
about the town of 
Apapa and see how the 
people live in West Af- 
rica. You would have 
a chance perhaps to make friends 
with some of the native boys and 
girls. Chances are that you would 
find some WEE WISDOM readers 
there too, for a number of our 
magazines are mailed out every 
month to Nigeria and other ports 
on the coast of Africa. 
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By Charles R. Strotz 


Stamps permit us to take a 
make-believe “tramp cruise,” for 
they tell us about many strange 
and wonderful places. 

For instance, let us imagine that 
after leaving Nigeria our freighter 
steams around the “hump” of Af- 
rica to Algiers, the capital of Al- 
geria, to take on board a cargo of 
cork. Our stamp album shows us 
a street scene in Algiers and re- 
minds us that, although Algeria is 
under French rule, most of its peo- 
ple are Arabs. The buildings on 
the stamp are of typical Arabic 
architecture. 

Other stamps of the same set 
show date-palm groves, desert 
scenes, pictures of new buildings, 
and old ruins that invite stories of 
the Arabia of long 
ago. 

If our tramp 


steamer chanced to land 
us on the east coast of 
Africa in hot, dry, 
dusty Italian Somali- 
land, we might see 
many other unusual things. For in- 
stance, the stamp from there 
shows us one of their huge ter- 
mite or “‘white-ant’’ nests. If you 
look closely at it you will notice 
that it is almost twice as tall as 
the native standing beside it. 
Right in the “back yard” of our 


own United States a tramp steamer 
might land us at hundreds of ex- 
citing places. Showing just one of 
them is the stamp from the Do- 
minican Republic. This little na- 
tion is one of our neighbors in the 
West Indies. It was the location 
of one of the first settlements of 
white people in America, and 
so it has many buildings of his- 
torical interest. This particular 
stamp shows a convent that has 
stood for hundreds of years. 

So remember this summer you 
do not have to take a trip to avoid 
being a stay-at-home. In your im- 
agination, with the use of your 
stamp album, you can visit many 
places. 


The Prayer of Faith 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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What the Story Told Before 


Jet Stockwell and his family came West 
to their new homestead by wagon train. 
The family consisted of Jet, his mother and 
father, Uncle John, his sister Sarah, and 
Lonny, his baby brother. Jet found that the 
end of the journey was only the beginning 
of a new life that would test them all. His 
first x ! was to tend the cattle all day 
alone, far away from the camp, while 
Father and Uncle John cut trees for the 
new cabin they must build. Watching the 
cattle all day long, Jet realized that the new 
homestead was going to be lonely; that 
there would be no friends close by and no 
school to go to in the winter. That first 
night at the supper table Jet said as much 
to his mother. “If only we had friends near 
us, it would seem like a home.” 

“Friends?” Mother said. “Why, Jet, we do 
have friends here! Everything in this new 
country will be your friend if you will 
accept its friendship.” A few days later 
Stockwell, Sr., went on a four-day journey 
to the settlement for supplies. 

He was able to get only a few sacks of 
meal, but he bought Jet an Indian pony 
with the money his grandfather had given 
him. Attached to the pony’s halter Jet 
found a small crude sack containing a 
stone on which were carved some Indian 
characters. 

One day while herding Jet saw smoke 
curling upwards in the distance. Could it 
be Indians? Another day he discovered a 
hillside where wild raspberries loaded the 
bushes. That night Sarah overheard Father 
and Uncle John talking about some tracks 
they had discovered around the pile of logs 
that they had cut. 


Part Four 


“HR ATHER and Uncle John 
think the footprints along 
the creek and around the logs 
were made by an Indian,” Sarah 
explained. ‘The tracks came from 
the creek and went back into the 
water below the place where 
the logs are piled. So they think 
the Indian came and left in a 
canoe.” 

“Oh, I'll ask Father—no,” Jet 
interrupted himself, “Father and 
Uncle John did not tell us. We 
are not supposed to know about 
it.” 

Jet and Sarah went back to the 
fire. Father was talking. “If there 
are as many berries on that slope 
as Jet seems to think, we had 
better gather them. All of us ex- 
cept Mother and Lonny will take 
buckets and gather them tomor- 
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JET’S FRIENDS 


row. It will be Mother’s job then 
to dry them.” 

“You mean I can go too?”’ Sarah 
asked excitedly. 

“Yes. You may ride behind Jet 
on the pony, and while he looks 
after the cattle you can help gather 
berries. We must store away all 
the food we can for winter. I hope 
the turnips and beans come out 
well.” 

“They are up,” Sarah exclaimed. 
“Already the garden looks green. 
Lonny and I walked over to the 
patch this morning.” 

“That's good news. If they ma- 
ture well, we should have several 
bushels of turnips and at least a 
bushel of beans.” Father stood up. 
“We had better go to bed now.” 

The children were up early the 
next morning, and right after 
breakfast Mother packed the 
lunches. Father and Uncle John 
then took buckets and started to- 
ward the grazing land. Jet untied 
the pony and swung upon its back. 
“Come on, Sarah, the cows are 
getting ahead of us.” 

Sarah kissed Mother and Lonny 
good-by, then climbed up on the 
wagon wheel. Jet brought the pony 
alongside of it. Sarah clambered 
on behind and put her arms 
around Jet. “I love to ride the 
pony,” she told him. 

Father and Uncle John were al- 
ready at the foot of the slope. 
They were taking a short cut 
through the timber, but Jet must 
go around with the cattle. It was 
pleasant trotting along behind the 
cows. The pony picked his way as 
evenly with both children on his 


back as he did when only one 
rode him. The dew glistened in 
the early morning sun, and the 
cow bells tinkled just as they had 
done back in the bluegrass coun- 
try. 
“Sarah, if you close your eyes, 
you can imagine we are on Old 
Ned down in the orchard lane on 
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By Bula Hahn 


Grandfather’s farm.” 

“But I don’t want to close my 
eyes,” Sarah answered quickly, 
“even for a minute. If I did, I 
might not want to open them. I’m 
afraid here most of the time, Jet,” 
she confessed. “This new country 
is so big and strange. We never 
see any one, and it’s just the same 


day after day: swing Lonny on the 
grapevine, go to the spring, pick 
up chips for the fire, stay near the 
wagon. And oh, Jet, I’m so tired 
of mush!” 

“Well, you had raspberries and 
cream last night, didn’t you? And 
you are going to have them again 
tonight, aren’t you?” Jet laughed. 

Sarah ignored his questions. 
“Jet, you close your eyes for a mo- 
ment and imagine you are in 
Grandmother's fruit cellar. See the 
big jars of strawberry preserves, 
peaches, and pears. It won't be 
long before Grandmother starts 
making apple butter out in the 
side yard in the big kettle.” 

Jet pressed his heels against the 


pony’s side, and he started ahead 
at a faster gait. “I guess you're 
right, we'd better both keep our 
eyes open.” 

“Jet,” Sarah said after a moment, 
“do you believe that Father and 
Uncle John will get our house 
built before winter?” 

“Why, they have to,” Jet said 
matter-of-factly. “We can’t live 
outdoors when it’s cold and there 
is snow on the ground.” 

“Yes, but will they?” Sarah per- 
sisted. 

“Of course. That is what they are 
cutting logs for, isn’t it?” 

“Part of the time they are cut- 
ting logs for a house and part of 
the time they are making rails for 
a corral. If a tree makes a nice 
log for the house, they put it in 
that pile; if not, they make rails 
out of it. They say they must have 
a corral on the other side of the 
big trees there by the camp. They 
want a place to keep the cows, for 
you can’t herd them over here 
when deep snow covers every- 
thing.” 


“Jet, you close your eyes for a mo- 
ment and imagine you are in Grand- 
mother’s fruit cellar.” 


Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Arthur 
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“I know that,” Jet told her. “Fa- 
ther is going to cut the tall grass 
that grows in the lowland. That 
is why he will not let me herd 
the cattle there now, he is saving 
it for winter. When he cuts it with 
the sickle that we brought with us, 
he will let it dry awhile, then haul 
it home and stack it. It will be hay 
then.” 

“Will you help make hay?” 

“No. I'll have to herd the cattle 
over here until snow really 
comes.” 


HEY saw Father and Uncle 

John cross to the hill where 
the berries grew. Jet shouted to 
attract their attention and then 
pointed to the place where the 
bushes were thickest. The cows 
stopped to graze and Jet took 
Sarah over to the berry patch. 

“You were right, Son,” Father 
said, “there are a lot of berries. 
It’s a good thing you found them.” 
When Jet turned to go, Father 
said, “Stay on this side of the 
cows. At noon we'll come over and 
eat with you.” 

“It’s just like a picnic.” Sarah 
laughed as she picked and ate two 
big ripe berries. 

Jet went back to the cows and 
circled round them, bringing them 
close together. On the side nearest 


For a long time Jet sat 
staring off into space 


the berry patch he slid off the 
pony’s back, and holding the loop 
of the rein in his hand, sat down 
to wait. The pony lowered its head 
and began to nibble the grass at 
his feet. 

What made Sarah ask if Father 
would have the house built before 
_ winter? If there were any doubt 
about it, why did Father and Uncle 
John take time to come for ber- 
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ries? For a long time Jet sat star- 
ing off into space. There could be 
only one answer to that question. 
Food was scarce. Jet knew that 
his father and uncle were working 
just as hard and fast as they could 
with the logs. Even one day away 
from their sawing and cutting 
would slow things up—but they 
had brought buckets and come for 
berries. 

Father had been able to buy 
only a small amount of dried 
beans and corn at the settlement. 
He was glad Father had got plenty 
of meal. He smiled to himself. 
Sarah probably would be even 
more tired of mush before many 


months passed. There would be 
the turnips and beans later on, and 
the hickory nuts and pecans. He 
looked toward the hillside. 

Sarah was picking berries close 
by Father’s side. Jet wished he 
were with them. There were many 
things he would like to ask about. 
He saw Father only at the break- 
fast table, and a short while in the 
evening after the milking was 
done and supper over. Father was 
tired at night, and his face nearly 
always looked serious. He never 
said funny things any more as he 
had used to do back in the blue- 
grass country. 

Jet led his pony over where the 
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grass was longer and then sat 
down again. He took out of his 
pocket the little sack that he had 
found under the pony’s halter and 
rubbed his finger over the rough 
side of the round stone. Would he 
ever know what those queer marks 
meant? Then he replaced the 
stone in the sack and put it back 
in his pocket. Looking at the stone 
made him think of Indians. And 
thinking of Indians made him 
think of the moccasin tracks 
around their logs. But he did not 
want to think of Indians or their 
tracks. He wanted to think of a 
way to help Father. 

Before long he heard shouts, 
and he looked up quickly to see 
Sarah, Father, and Uncle John 
coming toward him. Could it be 
lunch time? The sun was directly 
overhead. For once he had forgot- 
ten to watch. All four sat on the 
ground and ate great slices of 
brown bread and butter. They 
reached for handfuls of berries 
and drank milk from a jug. 


Father and Uncle John had 
brought three big buckets, all that 
the family had. None of the 
buckets were quite full of berries. 
Uncle John picked up the smallest 
bucket and emptied its contents 
into the other two. “The day is 
half gone,” he said, and looked at 
Father. “Suppose you and I take 
the full buckets and go home? 
Sarah can gather berries in the 
small bucket this afternoon and 
come home with Jet.” 

“Oh, do!” Sarah begged. “I want 
to stay with Jet. And if you take 
the berries home now, Mother can 
put them out to dry this after- 
noon.” 

“And with luck we could cut 
and trim another log before the 
sun goes down,” Father said 
thoughtfully. 

Jet and Sarah watched Father 
and Uncle John till they were out 
of sight. Then Jet looked at his 
sister. “Sarah, has Mother said 


anything about food being 
scarce?” 

“She hasn’t said anything, but I 
saw her measuring the potatoes 
the other day. There are just a few 
left in the sack and Father 
couldn’t get any more at the settle- 
ment. Jet, we haven't peeled a po- 
tato since we came here. Mother 
says it wastes too much. She cooks 
them with the skins on. Food 
must be scarce.” 

Jet gazed at the cows a moment, 
then he said quickly, “You'd bet- 
ter go and gather berries. Try to 
fill the bucket this afternoon.” As 
Sarah started on a run, he called 
after her, “If you do fill the 
bucket, I'll walk and carry it home 
tonight, and let you ride the pony 
by yourself.” Sarah listened, 
swung the empty bucket round 
and round over her head, then ran 
faster than ever toward the berry 
patch. 

“It’s true, sure as anything,” Jet 
spoke aloud to himself. “Food is 
scarce, and the logs are not ready 
for the house.” He dropped down 
on the ground. He wished he 
could do something besides sit 
there and watch the cows all day. 
Of course the cows were the most 
important thing they had, amd they 
must be watched. He had found 
the berries too. They had tasted 
good with cream, and dried ber- 
ries would help next winter. Then 
his eyes brightened. He looked 
over where Sarah was busy, the 
bucket by her side. That was a 
mighty friendly thing for a hill- 
side to do, give them ripe berries. 

When Sarah came back late in 
the afternoon, her bucket full, Jet 
was too excited to talk. “What's 
happened ?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” Jet declared, ‘‘but 
I’ve thought of a wonderful plan 
to help Father and you have a big 
part in it.” 

Sarah put her bucket down on 
the ground and Jet held out his 
hand. “Here, let me help you up 


on the pony. You're going to drive 
the cows, you know. I’m going to 
carry the bucket.” 

“But you'll stay close behind,” 
Sarah said, as she took her place 
on the pony’s back. 


“Sure. I'll keep up.” Then Jet 
shouted to the animals. The pony 
circled around them and the cows 
started toward the shallows in the 
creek. 

“When will you tell me about the 
plan?” Sarah called over her 
shoulder. 

“While the cows are drinking,” 
Jet called back. 

Sarah had often ridden old Ned 
on Grandfather's place, so Jet was 
not afraid to let her ride his pony. 
He watched her carefully. When 
one of the heifers stopped to 
graze, Sarah drew rein and went 
after it, bringing it up with the 
herd. Jet’s eyes shone happily. For 
Sarah to ride well fitted into his 
plan perfectly. 

When the cows walked out into 
the water, Sarah turned to Jet, 
“Well?” 

“Do you like to ride the pony?” 
he asked. 

“Of course.” 

“You're not afraid ?”’ 

“Of course not, but what about 
the plan?” 

“That's it.” The words fairly 
tumbled from Jet’s mouth. “Sup- 
pose you herd the cows each day. 
They're used to the place now. 
It’s not hard really.”” He was ex- 
cited. “I cauld take my ax and help 
with the logs. Maybe if I helped 


Jet looked at his sister. She had 
not moved. Instead of answering 
his question, she asked another. 
“Do you suppose Father would let 
me herd the cows?” 

Jet set the bucket of berries on 
the ground to rest his arm. After 
a moment he answered, “If Father 
lets you, we'll know then just how 
serious things are.” 

(To be continued ) 
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ETERKIN was a tiny 

Persian kitten. He 
looked like a fluffy orange 
ball as he cuddled against 
Queenie, the big golden cat 
that was his mother. 

““Go to sleep,’’ sang 
Queenie in her soft mother- 
cat language, but little 
Peterkin did not go to sleep. 
His eyes were as bright as 
two shining stars. 

“I don’t want to go to 
sleep,” he cried. “I want to 
go walking with you.” 

“Wait a little longer, 

Till your tiny legs are 

stronger,” 
purred Queenie, making a 
rhyme. 

“Why?” 

“Until you can run very, 
very fast, you won't be safe.” 

“What could hurt me?” 

“Mrs. Speckle, the hen that 
lives in the back yard, or 
Rover, the big dog across the street. Listen! 
Rover’s barking now.” 

Peterkin listened. He did not like the sound 
of that great rumbling bark, so he cuddled 
against Queenie and was soon fast asleep. Then 
Mother Queenie jumped out of the box, pushed 
open the screen door of the basement and went 
for a walk. 

She had been gone only a few moments when 
Peterkin awoke. He rolled and tumbled about, 
playing with his short stubby tail. 

Suddenly from the box he spied a dandelion 
nodding outside the basement window. He 
wanted to play with it. He stood on his hind 
legs and reached as high as he could, but he 
could not reach the dandelion. Very, very slow- 
ly, one after another he lifted his feet, dug his 
nails into the box, and climbed upward until 
he could peep over the top of the box. 

Little patches of sunshine were dancing on 


the basement floor. Peterkin wanted to play with 
them too. He dug his nails into the wood and 
tried to balance himself on the top edge of the 
box. Plop! Down he went!—not into the box 
but out of it! 

The dancing patches of sunlight led Peter- 
kin straight to the screen door. 

The door had not closed tightly behind 
Queenie, and Peterkin squeezed through the 
tiny open space and found himself out of doors. 

There were dozens of dandelions in the grass. 
They were nodding in the wind, but Peterkin 
thought that they were nodding at him. He 
rolled and tumbled about among them, biting 
at their shaggy heads. Soon he grew tired of 
playing with them and started out to see what 
he could see. 

He walked and walked, but all that he could 
see was grass and dandelions. He lay down to 
rest. 
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followed—pecking all the time. On and on ran 
Peterkin, but just as he thought that he could 
run no more, Mrs. Speckle turned back and 
went half running and half flying toward her 
chicks. Peterkin dropped down upon the grass. 
He was so tired that he could 
scarcely breathe. __ 

“Mew, mew!” he cried. “I 
am too little to go walking 
alone.” Then before he had 
time to rest, he heard a 
sound that made him trem- 
ble. Rover was barking. The 
barking came nearer and 
nearer. Peterkin crouched in 
the grass. He could hear the 
thud of Rover’s feet on the 
ground. 

Sniff, sniff, sniff, went 
Rover’s nose through the 


uv grass, and then Rover saw 


Peterkin! 
ED “Woof, woof, woof!” he 
barked. 
Peterkin began to crawl 
backward. 


“I can’t see a thing to be afraid of,” he said. 
‘I'm big enough to go walking alone.” He 
closed his eyes and went to sleep. Suddenly he 
was wakened by a strange sound: 

“Cluck, cluck, cluck!” 

Peterkin lifted his head and peeped through 
the grass. Mrs. Speckle was busy scratching in 
the ground. “Cluck, cluck, cluck!” she called, 
and her baby chicks came running. 

Very, very softly, very, very slowly Peterkin 
crept forward. He wanted to play with one of 
the chicks. 

Nearer and nearer he crept, then drawing his 
fat little body up, he sprang forward, but he 
did not catch one of the chicks; for Mrs. Speckle 
had spied him. She darted toward him, and he 
felt a sharp pain as her hard bill bit into his 
back. 

“Mew, mew! Please stop!” he cried. He turned 
and ran as fast as he could, but Mrs. Speckle 


“Woof, woof, woof!” Rover barked again and 
put one big foot upon Peterkin’s back and held 
him so that he could not move. 

‘““Me—ew! Me—ew! Mother! Mother!” wailed 
Peterkin. It was only a tiny baby cry, but 
Queenie heard it. She came bounding across the 
yard. She arched her back and made a terrible 
face at Rover. 

“F-f-f! F-f-f!” she hissed as she scratched at 
his nose with her sharp claws. 

“Ow! Ow! Ow!” Rover cried and ran. 

Then Queenie picked Peterkin up by the nape 
of his neck and carried him back to the box in 
the basement. There she washed him and fed 
him and loved him. Then she sang to him: 

“Go to sleep. Go to sleep.” 

“I’m too little to go walking alone,” Peterkin 
purred sleepily. He closed his eyes and was soon 
fast asleep. Queenie closed her eyes and went 
to sleep too. 
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MY BIRTHDAY 


By Helen Louise Lander 


(914 years) 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


First come the presents, 
Then comes the cake, 
Then come the spankings— 
Oh, my goodness sake! 


Then come the kisses: 
Oh, my dear, 

You are one year older, 
That is very clear. 


Then we open the presents, 
Then they all say, “Oh!” 
Games, dolls, books, 
A horn that I may blow. 


AMBITION 


By Dorothy Faye Nation 
(12 years) 
Pittsburg, Kans. 


Rich man, poor man, beggarman, 
thief— 

Oh, dear! What shall I be? 

Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief— 

None of these for me 

For I want to be an author 

To write tales of land and sea; 

Of war and strife and drum and 
fife 

And simple country life; 

Of castle and towers 

And trees and flowers 

And many other things. 

For my ambition is to write 

And fill some pathways full of 
light. 
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SPITFIRE TURNS 
RAINBOW 


By Richard Christensen (8 years) 
Des Moines, Iowa 


One day Bobby and I were 
painting, and Spitfire, our cat, was 
watching us. Now it was a wagon 
we were painting. We have red, 
blue, yellow, white, green, black, 
brown, and violet water-color 
paints. 

So when Bob and I went in to 
eat supper, Spitfire got up on the 
table; and what do you think 
happened? He tried to jump, and 
his foot got stuck in the blue 
paint and his head got stuck in 
the red. Soon he was on the 
ground with blue, red, violet, 
brown, white, green, and black 
paint all over him. 

When Bob and I came out we 
found only a rainbow of colors. , 
We washed him good and he 
never was a rainbow again. 


LULLABY 
By Joan Marie Wheeler (8 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


Go to Sleepy Town, dear; 
Shut your pretty eyes. 
God loves you and is ever near, 
So hushaby, baby, by. 
Sleep, do sleep, sleep. 


TWO LITTLE FRIENDS 


By Doris May Boyd (11 years) 
Thermopolis, Wyo. 


There once was a little light-gray 
mouse, 

He lived in a very, very funny 
house. 

His neighbor (you'd be surprised) 
was the mole; 

He also lived in a very small hole. 


They visited and visited day by day 

Until one beautiful day in May 

They came out of the funny little 
hole— 

That queer little mouse and funny 
little mole. 


THE ARTIST 


By Ellen Ruth O'Leary (9 years) 
Savanna, Ill. 


I take my pencil and I draw 
A circle big and round; 

I put in eyes, a mouth, a nose, 
As you would just suppose. 


My picture doesn’t look like much 
Until I put in hair, 

A little curl here, a little curl there, 
And a spot or two that’s bare. 


Now just before I am all through 
I add an ear or two, 
And then I say to Daddy, 
“Why, Daddy, is this you?” 
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A QUESTION 


By Corrie Chard (11 years) 
Comox, B. C., Canada 


Dear Lord, did You come to an- 
other world 

As You came to this earth to me? 

Did You love and teach in another 
world 

As You loved and taught for me? 


Did You come as a babe in some 
far-off world 

As You came in a manger to me? 

Or did You come in some other 
way 

From the way You came to me? 


Did they in a world many leagues 
from me 

Crucify You, or did they 

Listen and love as they should 
have done here 

In a sweet and loving way? 


I know this is only a little thought 

And may be quite untrue; 

But I think, dear Lord, that You 
may have been. 

To worlds that I never knew. 


TERRY MY TURTLE 
(Dictated to his mother) 


By Dickie Bale (6 years) 
Montreal West, P. A., Canada 


Once I had a little turtle, and 
his name was Terry. Once while 
my daddy was driving he found 
this turtle on the road, so he 
brought him home to me. We kept 
him in a washtub for a few days. 
We didn’t have any mud here, so 
we decided to let him loose on the 
bank of a river. And we were 
sorry to let him go on the river 
bank, but if we had kept him 
here he would have been unhappy. 
We let him go because we didn’t 
have enough mud. 
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MY PIGEONS 


By Dale Taylor (10 years) 
Truman, Minn. 


I’m glad I’ve got some pigeons; 
I surely do have fun. 

Every time I see them 
I count them one by one. 


I am so glad I have them, 
I like to feed them too; 

And every time I feed them 
They cock their heads and coo. 


LITTLE BIRDIE 


By Betsy Anne Suckow (6 years) 
New York City 


Little birdie in the tree, 

Sing a song of melody; 

It sounds so pretty, awfully gay. 
Every day I wish he'd stay. 


Editor's Note: You should have seen 
the stack of poems and stories and let- 
ters your guild judges had to read this 
month, and the hardest task of all was 
trying to decide which poems and 
stories to publish. If only it were possi- 
ble to use every composition! Since that 
isn’t possible, they just settled down 
and tried to select the best work—that 
of the ten-, eleven-, and twelve-year- 
olds as well as of the younger children. 
You will even find one little story by 
a six-year-old, dictated to his mother. 
We are very proud of the compositions 
printed on these pages and we are 
proud of the boys and girls who wrote 
them. If your poem or story isn’t here, 
try to write another. Do your very best 
work and remember the rules that are 
given here: 

Every composition must be your own 
original work, something you thought 
up all by yourself. We cannot use 
anything that is copied. Have your 
mother or father or your teacher write 
us a note saying that the poem or 
story is your very own, and send the 
note along with your letter. We cannot 
consider any composition that is not 
accompanied by such a note. 

Remember too that seasonal material, 
such as Halloween, Thanksgiving. or 
Christmas pieces, must reach our office 
at least three months in advance of 
the date for which they are intended. 
Our judges read every composition 
carefully, and we invite you to try as 
many times as you like. Those whose 
work is published receive guild mem- 
bership cards. Unused work cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. 


GOD AND I 


By Nanette Mangels (12 years) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I am God's child, as you can see; 

And all the time my God’s with 
me. 

The Lord, He fills all of space 

And teaches me with gentle grace. 

He fills my heart with all good 
things, 

And with Him joy He always 
brings. 

God is my Saviour evermore 

And forever at my door. 

And I will shed not any tear; 

For God, my Saviour, He is here. 


DEAR MOTHER 


By Patsy Newton (10 years) 
Laguna, Calif. 


‘Mong all the birds in the world, 

‘Mong all the winds that whirl, 

‘Mong all the bees and flowers: 

‘Mong these I could wait fo. 
hours, 

And never should I find 

A love like yours and mine. 

Though you are far, far away, 

Though your face I do not see, 

My heart reaches out today 

With the sweetest love from me 

To join your love with mine, 

Precious Mother of all time. 


MY DOG 


By Duane Behm (8 years) 
Deerbrook, Wis. 


I have a big dog. 

He is brown and white. 
He comes in the house 

To sleep at night. 


In the summer 

He gets our cow; 
When he sees it 

He says bowwow. 
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** ‘YREETINGS, Booster members! This is the Cheerfulness Elf broad- 

casting from station B-O-O-S-T-E-R. The secretary has left her 

desk for a moment, and while she is away I want to remind you of some- 

thing important. It’s just this: I hope you haven’t forgotten that July is 
‘Friendly Month’ for all Boosters! 

“During the month of July Boosters do their best to make new friends 
both for themselves and for the Booster Club. 

“Do you know some child who does not have many friends? One who 
seems a bit standoffish and hard to get along with? The chances are that 
he would like to be friendly and have you for a friend just as much as 
you should like to have him, but he is too shy to get acquainted easily. 

“If you do know some such child, why not invite him to become a 
member of the Booster Club? Explain the club pledge to him and tell 
him how it has helped you to be happy and to have more friends. Tell 
him that the reason a Booster is always friendly is because he tries to 
think only kind, loving thoughts and is always helpful and considerate 
of others. 

“Show him your club pin with its likeness of the three wise monkeys 
See No Evil, Hear No Evil, and Speak No Evil. Then explain that by 
writing to the secretary once each month for at least four months and 
sending a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM to a playmate he may 
earn a pin just like it for his very own. 

“There is just one thing I want you to remember. It is this: 

“When you have made a friend for the Booster Club, you have made 
a friend for yourself! 

“Here comes the secretary back, so I had better sign off. My, won’t she 
be surprised and pleased when the applications for new members begin 
to come in!” 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. There are no club dues. If 
you are not yet a member and wish 
to become one, write to the secre- 
tary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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We are publishing Pauline’s 
letter because we think it is a good 
one to use during “Friendly 
Month.” It proves that being a 
Booster really and truly does help 
to bring us friends. 

Dear Secretary: This is my first letter 
since I became a Good Words 
Booster Club member. I think that the 
club has done me a lot of good. Be- 


fore I had few friends; now I am 
never lonesome. I am learning The 
Prayer of Faith, and I wear my Booster 
pin every day.—Pauline Korbel. 


We are happy to publish 
George’s letter telling us about 
Alaska. Perhaps sometime he will 
write us more about this interest- 
ing country. 

Dear Secretary: I am very happy 
that I can join the Booster Club. My 
mother takes Unity and Weekly Unity. 
I read them quite often. I sent WEE 
WiIsDoM to a village of the natives 
here and another to a friend of mine. 

I thought perhaps you would like 
to know a few things about this part 
of Alaska. In winter here the tem- 
perature usually gets down to 60 de- 
grees below zero. Then we have to 
dress up in parkas and fur caps to 
keep ourselves warm. People here make 
their living by mining, fishing, and 
trapping —George W. Hansen (Eagle, 
Alaska). 


Boosters who wish prayers may 
write to the secretary and she will 
see that their requests are called 
to the attention of Silent Unity. 
(Silent Unity is a group of people 
at Unity School who pray for those 
who need help.) Harold’s letter 
tells of the help he has received 
with a health problem. 

Dear Secretary: You have been pray- 
ing for me, and my eyes are nearly 
cured. Please keep on praying for me. 
I say The Prayer of Faith every day. | 
know that God will cure my eyes. 
—Harold Howe. 
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As most of the Boosters know, 
it takes more than three months to 
prepare each issue of WEE WIS- 
DOM for publication. It was April 
when the magazine you are now 
reading went to press. Perhaps 
Grace’s description of a spring 
morning in the Oregon mountains 
will strike a refreshing note in the 
midst of the July heat. 


Dear Secretary: Today is a perfect 
spring day in the mountains of 
Oregon. The sun is shining after the 
long rainy season, the flowers are 
blooming, the trees are in bud, and 
I can hear the birds singing in the 
woods. Looking out of the window 
just now I thought of the song we 
sing at school: “America, America, 
God shed His grace on thee.” I hope 
all the Boosters are enjoying this 
spring morning as much as I am. 

I like WEE WIsDOM very much and 
often take it to school for my teacher 
to see. She reads stories out of it to 
us. I go to a country school that has 
only five pupils, including myself. The 


for food and care, and for this 
reason, if for no other, we should 
show them gentleness and mercy. 
An animal will repay kindness by 
faithful service and unswerving 
devotion. 

Dear Secretary: The other day while 
watching a small brook by my house 
I thought that our life is like the 
water flowing swiftly over the rocks. 
Our life flows on and on and never 
stops. 

God made the heaven and earth, 
and everything is in His power. We 
should be kind to one another and to 
animals. The other day I noticed a 
boy abusing a helpless dog. I then 
saw him give the dog a kick that 
made the dog limp with pain. As I 
walked up to the boy I told him it 
was cruel to treat animals that way. 
I told him about the Good Words 
Booster Club, and by the time I left 
he had promised not to be so incon- 
siderate of animals. 

I think the Cheerfulness Elf is a 
jolly elf and hope he will keep up his 
good work.—Norma Sandberg. 


: THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“Here’s a simple thing to do: 
At evening when the day is through 
And twilight comes all softly blue, 


Send friendship thoughts the whole 
world through.” 


other day while we were eating lunch 
my teacher held up a cooky and said, 
“Look, Grace, I got the recipe for 
these cookies out of WEE WiIsDoM. 
They are very good.” 

I liked the secretary's verses in the 
February WEE WispoM and wish that 
she and the Cheerfulness Elf would 
write some more.—Grace Strubb. 


Norma’s letter teaches a fine 
lesson in kindness to animals. 


Most of the animals we know 
much about are dependent on man 
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The Cheerfulness Elf is feeling 
very important because he was the 
one to remind you that this July 
is “Friendly Month” again. Next 
year he and I will have to draw 
straws to see who gets to tell the 
Boosters about it! Happy vacation 
days to all Boosters, and many, 
many friends. 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 


Linnette Walker (14), 444 E. 
Queen St., Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. 
I.; Ngaire Elliott, 27 Glenbervie Ter- 
race, Wellington, N. Z.; Barbara 
Brent (11), Heathsville, Va.; Laura 
Martin (11), Heathsville, Va.; Norma 
Lauer (12), 574 Roswell St., Gary, 
Ind.; Fritza Bullwinkel (10), Ocean 
Blvd., Atlantic Highlands, N. J.; 
Betty Hart (12), Walden St., Con- 
cord, Mass.; Marguerite Hall, Box 
303, Leamington, Ont. Canada; 
Claudine Stuteville, Box 697, Albany, 
Tex.; Elizabeth Walker (12), Box 
126, Kennett, Mo.; Louise Jacks (15), 
New Market, Ala.; Frances Arm- 
strong (13), Rte. 3, Columbia, Mo.; 
Barbara Kirtley (12), Rte. 4, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Mildred L. Gettle, Rte. 2, 
Lebanon, Pa.; Shirley Keltner (11), 
Pierce, Nebr.; Doris Turner (14), 
620 Winslow St., Crockett, Calif.; 
Effie Neoma Birdwell, 307 W. Third 
St., Breckenridge, Tex.; Angie Jean 
Lymburn, Hansboro, N. D.; Valorie 
Simpson (13), 4222 Rush Blvd., 
Youngstown, Ohio; Phyllis Kinsey 
(13), 324 Spruce St., Roselle Park, 
N. J.; Kathryn McAllister (13), Box 
116, Big Timber, Mont.; Sarah Mann 
(13), New Hope, Ala.; Ruth 
Schultze, 2625 Melrose Ave., Nor- 
wood, Ohio; Dorothy Hunt, Suite 7, 
Rothesay Apts., Preston Ave., Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada; Alice L. Wakeley, 
Star Rte. 1, Grayling, Mich.; Alice 
Kendall (12), 214 S. Woodward 
Ave., Elsmere, Del.; Bonnie Meunier, 
Swea City, Iowa; Wilma Lee Gnadt, 
Paxico, Kans.; Betty Jean Stockslager, 
Rte. 2, Tippecanoe City, Ohio; Ber- 
nice Schuler (14), Welcome, Minn.; 
Dorothy Krueger (13), Frances 
Ricther (14), Esta Ricther (10), all 
of Peabody, Kans.; Lois Clara Hey 
(13), Pauline Elizabeth Wayand 
(13), both of Rte. 6, Penn Yan, N. 
Y.; Geneva Lovick (14), Wardner, 
B. C., Canada; Joyce Kievill (9), 
Wardner, B. C., Canada; Lillie 
Weckerle, 5453 Dewey, Munhall, Pa.; 
Marian Franson (14), Jerome, Idaho; 
Helen Eudora Wilson (14), Penn Yan, 
N. Y.; Nancy Fuller, Crescent Rd., 
Concord, Mass.; Jacquelyn Freeman 
(12), 49 Main St., Concord, Mass.; 
Myrna Marshall (13), Pierce, Nebr.; 
Eugene Boyle (12), Oakland Military 
Academy, Oakland, N. J.; Lucy Thurs- 
ton (12), Taylorville, N. C. 
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The House that 
Went Places 


(Continued from page 10) 


streets, followed by happy, shout- 
ing children. “Hurrah for the 
‘Paint-up, Fix-up House,’ ’’ some 
one shouted. Others took it up un- 
til the street rang with the cry. 

“Where is it going?” every one 
kept asking. But no one knew. 

As the house traveled on block 
after block, some children dropped 
out of the throng and others took 
their places. After a while word 
came to Mary Jo that the house 
was coming into its old neighbor- 
hood. She joined the crowd that 
went to meet it. 

“Hello, Mary Jo,” Billy Mason 
shouted when he saw her. ‘‘Guess 
we'll find out pretty soon who gets 
the house. Looks as if it’s coming 
right back to its old place.” 

“Oh, surely they won't put it 
next to the big building again,” 
worried Mary Jo. 

But no, it rolled on past and up 
into the next block. 

“Guess my sis must have won it,” 
cried Billy excitedly. ‘Looks as if 
they're taking it to our house.” 

It did not stop at Billy’s house 
but went farther on up the block. 
There it was set down in a vacant 
lot on a brand-new foundation. 
The children watched until the 
wheels had been removed. Then 
they went home to wonder and 
to wait. 

On Sunday morning Mary Jo 
and her father and mother, walk- 
ing home from Sunday school, saw 
a car parked in front of the new- 
old house. 

“Oh!” wailed Mary Jo, ‘‘the win- 
ner must have moved in already.” 

But the tall young man from 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
stepped from the car and said, 
“Good morning, Mary Jo Brown.” 

“Good morning,” she greeted. 
“This is Mother and Daddy.” 


24 july 


“I'm glad to meet you, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown. Would you like to 
look at the house before the new 
owners take possession?” 

“We were wishing that we 
might,” said Mother. 

Billy Mason came _ running 
across the street. ‘““May I go in 
too, please, Mister?” 

“Certainly,” the young man said. 
He let them in by the back door. 
Never had Mary Jo dreamed of 
such a kitchen! All green-and- 
white porcelain and enamel. 

“Oh, boy, look at the big dining 
room!”’ Billy urged. 

Then into the charming living 
room with its thick rugs and fine 
furniture. A stairway went up 
from one side. They all started 
upstairs, but just five steps up 
Mary Jo stopped and forgot to go 
on. For there in the wall was a 
little built-in bookshelf full of 
books. A little farther up was an- 
other just like it. 

“Come on up, children,” Mother 
called. 

They went up and looked into 
two pretty bedrooms and the blue- 
and-white-tiled bathroom. 

The young man threw open a 
door at the top of the stairs. “How 
do you like this one?” he asked 
Mary Jo. 

There was the dearest little 
room. The bed was made up with 
a blue embroidered spread, and 
around the cream-tinted wall was 
a border of birds and flowers. 

“It’s even nicer than my house— 
inside,” Billy admitted. 

Marty Jo felt that she could not 
stay any longer without touching 
things, so she said, “Maybe we'd 
better go now.” 

The young man laughed at that. 
“You don’t have to go at all, 
Mary Jo,” he said. “Your essay 
won first prize. The Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce has awarded the 
house to the little girl who loved 
it when it was old and ugly.” 

Mary Jo looked at her father 


and mother to see if the young 
man were joking. They nodded at 
her and looked so happy that she 
knew it was true. She turned to 
the young man with shining eyes. 
“Thank you,” she said. ‘Thank 
you very much.” 

She patted the blue spread and 
touched the frilly curtains. She sat 
in the chair at the small desk and 
found that both were just her size. 
Then she went back and sat on the 
fifth step by the bookshelf and 
began reading the titles. They 
were all children’s books. 

Billy sat on the eighth step by 
the other bookshelf. “Will you let 
me read some of your books, 
Mary Jo?” he asked. 

“Of course, all of them,’ she 
promised. 

The house gave a slight tremor. 

“It’s settling itself for a long, 
long stay,” Billy chuckled. 

“Yes,” said Mary Jo, smiling 
happily up at him, “it’s starting 
life all over again.” 

The beautiful new-old house 
seemed to sigh with deep satisfac- 
tion. Mary Jo had come back to 
live in it and to love it. It was 
content now to stop going places. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE 
WISDOM 
WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please be my gift to my friend for 
one year. I inclose $1 to pay for my 
order. 


Friend's nam 


Street 


City and State 


Sender's nam 


Street 


City and State 


W-7-38 
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Make Your Own Sandals 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


i DIFFERENT parts of the world shoes are made of wood, fur, 
cloth, straw, leather, or even bark, according to the materials that are 
most plentiful. Sea plants and old rubber tires and tubes are also used 
sometimes. Perhaps one of the first kinds of foot protection invented was 
the straw sandal. Sandals in some form or other were worn by almost 
every race of people on the earth. 

We shall make straw sandals. Even if you live in the city you can 
save enough husks from the green corn Mother buys this summer to 
make soles for a pair of straw sandals for lounging or bathing. Sandals 
quite similar to those pictured are for sale in most Oriental stores. 

The corn husks are first allowed to dry thoroughly in the sunlight 
for several days, and then are soaked overnight in water. Tear the wet 
husks into strips about 1]/, inches wide. Tie three strips together at one 
end with twine and braid them while still damp. Add new strands when 
necessary by braiding new strips in with the short ends of the old ones. 
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Try to keep all loose ends inside the braid. Do not pull the braid tight 
but flatten it as much as possible while you work. 

When you have a long braid, make a fold in it 214 inches from 
one end, and sew the fold to the braid as in figure 1. To make a pair 
of sandals for a grown person, measure 7 or 7!/ inches from the first 
fold and fold again as in figure 1, sewing the braid together as you go. 
Continue sewing the braid around and around the fold until the sole 
measures 9 or 914 inches in length. Fasten the end of the braid 


at the center of the sole, thus mak- 
ing the front of the sole wider by 
two rows of braid than the heel. 

Soles for children’s sandals are 
made in almost the same fashion. 
The first 214-inch fold is made 
just the same, but measure only 
5 or 514 inches further before 
making the second fold. © 

For a bedroom slipper make an 
insole of cardboard. Trace around 
the braided sole and then trim the 
cardboard down till it is slightly 
smaller than the braided sole. 
Cover the cardboard with a piece 
of cloth cut large enough so that 
it can be fastened on the other 
side as shown in figure 3. For a 
bathing sandal cut a piece of rub- 
ber inner tube for the insole. 

You will need four straps, two 
for each shoe. They should be 
about 9 inches long and 1% 
inches wide, and they are made 
of tape, braid, or a double thick- 
ness of cloth or oilcloth, depend- 
ing on the sort of sandal you are 
making. Turn one end of a pair 
of straps under the insole about 
1 inch, as shown, and sew to the 
insole. Cross the straps, and at a 
point about midway of the shoe 
fasten the other ends of the straps 
under the insole at an angle to fit 
your foot, as shown in figure 4. 

Sew the completed insole se- 
curely to the braided sole with 
twine, heavy thread, or cord, plac- 
ing your stitches about 14 inch in 
from the edge, and your sandal is 
completed. 


Table Blessing 


By Florence Taylor 
Our Father, giver of all good, 


We thank Thee for this whole- 
some food. 

We praise and bless it, for we 
know 

It gives us strength and power 
to grow. 
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DAY was bright and 
clear, and the banks of City 
Park Lake were crowded when 
Chink arrived with the good sloop 
Spartan I under his arm. He no- 
ticed many other craft, sloops, 
schooners, clippers, and speedy- 
looking little motorboats, being 
carried carefully about by other 
children in the crowd. 

“I didn’t realize there would be 
so many people at these races,” 
he remarked to his father. “I 
thought the Spartan I looked 
pretty good until I saw some of 
these other sloops.”’ 

“Don’t worry about their looks, 
Son,” replied Mr. Dougherty. 
“You know your sloop is fast. 
The others may look trim and 
still not be able to sail so well.” 

“I only hope she runs a good 
race for the gang,” said Chink. 
“It would be awful if she should 
fail when we worked so hard yes- 
terday to get her repaired after I 
smashed her.” 

“She'll run a good race all right,” 
his father assured him. “You know 
that from the way she sailed on 
Doc Peters’s pond. The water in 
City Park Lake is no different 
from that in the pond.” 

Suddenly a loud-speaker near 
the lake announced: 

“All contestants in the motor- 
boat class get your entries on the 
line.” 
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Precious Cargo 


By Curtis Haseltine 
Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 
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There was a moment of confu- 
sion as the boats were placed 
carefully in the water and the 
motors started. Some boats had 
tiny gasoline engines, some ran 
with steam, and there were a num- 
ber of electric motors. 

Again the loud-speaker sounded. 
“Is everybody ready?” 

At the crack of the starter’s 
gun the surface of the lake was 
churned by many tiny propellers. 


ACK ON the Harrison farm 

the Spartans were gathered 

around the radio in David's living 
room. 

“Boy, how I'd love to be there 
and see those boats!” exclaimed 
Red. 

“I would too,” agreed Kegs. 
“Some of them are beauties I 
know!” 

“Which race is the Spartan I 
in?”’ asked Coralee. 

“The third one,” David told her. 
“The race coming up next is for 
schooner and clipper models.” 

The sailboats made a prettier 
picture on the lake than the motor- 
boats had done, though of course 
they were far less swift. The 
model clippers, miniatures of the 
great ships that once had carried 
Yankee trade to all parts of the 
globe, sailed proudly, their square 
sails bellying out, as if conscious 
of their famous heritage. The 
more slender schooners however 
slipped through the water faster, 
and it was one of the latter that 
first crossed the line. 

“Chink’s race is next,” said 
Cousin Bob, back at the farm by 
the radio. ‘Now we'll see what 
good old Spartan I can do.” 

As the loud-speaker called for 
entries in the sloop division, Chink 
made his way to the starting line. 

“Boats in the water,’ announced 
the loud-speaker. Chink stooped 
to place the Spartan I in the lake. 

Just as she was about to touch 
the surface Chink heard a splash 
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and saw the weight off the sloop’s 
keel slipping down through the 
green water. He tried to grab it, 
but it was washed out of sight too 
quickly. No use trying now. He 
stood up. 

“What's the matter, bud?” asked 
a near-by judge. 

“My keel weight came off,” re- 
plied Chink downhearted. 

“That’s too bad!” the judge said 
sympathetically. “I guess that just 
about lets you out.” 

“I’m afraid so,” Chink agreed. 
He tucked the sloop under his arm 
and turned slowly from the start- 
ing line. Above him the loud- 
speaker blared. ‘The Spartan I is 
being withdrawn. Lost its keel 
weight.” 


[o~ home the gang could 
hardly believe it as the words 
came to them over the radio. 

“I guess that’s that!” declared 
Cousin Bob. “She won't stand up 
without her keel weight.” 

“I wonder how it happened?” 
asked Coralee. “It was on solid 
enough when Chink left.” 

“Maybe the ride to town loos- 
ened it,” suggested Red. 

“Well, whatever happened, it 
looks like no race for us,” said 
David. 

“We'll try again mext year,” 
Andy consoled them. “Maybe 
things will work out better.” 

At City Park, Chink in utter 
dejection jammed his fists down 
into his trousers pockets. 

“And after all the trouble we 
took to fix her up yesterday after- 
noon!” he muttered. Suddenly he 
withdrew one hand from his 
pocket. In it lay the new knife 
that his father had given him only 
the week before. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. “It’s 
just about the right weight, and 
the shape is about right. I won- 
de 

Quickly he ran back to the start- 
ing line. From another pocket he 


took a long piece of string. The 
judge who had been near him on 
the line-up saw him coming. 
“Hold everything,” he told the 
starter. While the other boats 
waited, Chink slipped the blade 
side of his knife over the thin 
metal keel, wound the string 
around the knife and the hull, and 
knotted it tightly. Carefully he 
lowered it to the water. 
“Steady, Spartan I,” he whis- 
pered, “you're carrying a precious 
cargo this trip—all the gang’s 
hopes and my new knife.” 
Overhead the loud-speaker an- 
nounced: “The Spartan I is back 
in the line-up with her keel weight 
replaced. It looks from here like 
a knife.” 
“Oh, Chink!” said Coralee as the 
words came to the Harrison farm 
over the radio. “Your new knife!” 
“I certainly hope he doesn’t lose 
it,” said Red. “He is so proud of 
it.” 
“Tl say this for him,” remarked 
David. “That was using his head. 
I'd never have thought of it.” 
The sound of the starting gun 
came over the radio. 
Chink released the sloop. Like a 
thing alive, it leaped from his 
grasp and darted out across the 
water. The lake had become a bit 
choppy, and the Spartan I was 
soon bucking the ripples. But she 
kept steadily on her course. 
A slight shift in the breeze 
brought the automatic rudder into 
action and kept her headed just 
enough into the wind to allow for 
the drift. 
Chink scurried around the lake 
with the other contestants to get 
his boat when she landed. They 
were about two-thirds of the way 
across and Chink noticed that 
there were four other sloops 
slightly ahead of the Spartan I. 
His boat was to windward how- 
ever, and still headed just a little 
above the windward buoy. 
The sloops came to within 
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thirty feet of the finish line, and 
the Spartan I started edging past 
her nearest rival. At twenty feet 
the boat ahead swerved sharply 
into the wind and stopped, its sails 
flapping. 

Chink’s heart almost stopped 
beating as his sloop bore down on 
the stalled boat ahead, but Spartan 
I safely skirted her stern. 

It was the last ten-foot stretch 
that decided the race. Chink’s boat 
crept up on the windward side of 
the leader and, coming abreast, 
took the wind from its rival. Shift- 
ing quickly ahead, while the other 
boat paused until its sails refilled, 
the Spartan I slipped across the 
line, winning by a length and a 
half. 

A judge on the finish line 
glanced at the number pinned to 
the sail and dashed back around 
the lake to announce the winner. 
Chink beamed proudly as he went 
back to the judges’ stand, the Spar- 
tan I tucked under one arm. 


VER the radio at the Harri- 

son home came the an- 
nouncer’s voice again. “The win- 
ner,” he said slowly, “is the Spar- 
tan I, entered by The Spartan Com- 
pany, Ltd. I don’t know what The 
Spartan Company, Ltd., is, folks, 
but their entry certainly won a 
beautiful race.” 

The gang knew what The Spar- 
tan Company, Ltd., meant how- 
ever, and they went wild. 

“Good old Chink!” yelled David. 

“Sh-sh!” Coralee warned. “The 
announcer is going to say some- 
thing else.” 

Again the radio spoke: 

“First prize in the contest goes 
to Skipper Clarence Dougherty,” 
said the announcer. “His sloop 
won despite the fact that it lost its 
keel weight just before the race. 
Skipper Dougherty bound his 
pocketknife on with string so his 
boat could enter. Undoubtedly 
that slowed it up, but it still came 
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in first. That, ladies and gentle- 
men, is a real winner! 

“Now, Clarence,” the announcer 
continued, ‘‘as maker and skipper 
of the Spartan I you win first prize, 
a fifty-mile motorboat trip down 
the river and back.” 

“I didn’t make the Spartan all 
by myself,” said Chink. “All the 
Spartans helped me. That’s why | 
registered it as entered by The 
Spartan Company, Ltd.” 

“I see,” the announcer said. 
“How many members of The Spar- 
tan Company, Ltd., are there?” 

“Well,” Chink replied. re 
David, Red, Andy, Coralee, Cousin 
Bob, Kegs, and me, and they are 
all listening to the race broadcast.” 

A tall, smiling man standing 
near by stepped forward and in- 
troduced himself. 

“I’m Mr. Kent, the man who of- 
fered the prize,” he said. “How 
should you like to have all the 
Spartan Company members go on 
this boat ride?” 

“Oh!” cried Chink. ‘‘That really 
would be swell! I know they’d all 
like it.” 

“It’s a date then,’ Mr. Kent re- 
plied. Turning to the radio micro- 
phone, he said: ‘To the other 
members of The Spartan Com- 
pany, Ltd.: You are invited to 
make this motorboat trip with me 
and Clarence two weeks from to- 
day.” 

“Did you hear what I heard?” 
asked Red. “He invited us all!” 

“Yippee!” chorused the gang. 


A Button for 


Gustavo 
(Continued from page 6) 


in almost a twinkle, and Mr. 
Browne had barely had time to 
reach the front steps on the run 
before the quake was over. He 
met the children marching out. 


Retin 
Good luck,” the fairy, 
B and hone | 


“Good work, Gustavo!” he cried. 

Every child was safe. Mr. 
Browne herded them all into an 
open space on the playground. 

A second and third shake fol- 
lowed, but they were not so strong 
as the first. No buildings fell. 
Only a few windows were broken 
and the chimney was in ruins. 

“You did exactly the right thing 
in bringing them out in an orderly 
way,” Mr. Browne said. “There is 
always a chance that the building 
might fall.” 

Pedro Gomez was the first to 
visit Gustavo that evening. He had 
just returned from the picnic. 

“My little sister was in that 
crowd,” he told Gustavo. “I’m 
mighty grateful for what you did. 
You're a hero, Gustavo!” 

.“It is nothing.” Gustavo smiled. 
“Anybody would have done it.” 

“Any member of the Friendly 
Gang would have,” Pedro agreed. 
“Doing the thing that has to be 
done is our business.” 

He drew out a small button 
with the gold letters ‘“F. G.” en- 
graved upon it. 

“We meant to give you this at 
the picnic as a surprise. The fel- 
lows want you to wear our button. 
You've been a big help to the 
Neighborhood House.” 

“You mean—they wanted me be- 
fore——” Gustavo could not be- 
lieve it. The big fellows had let 
him alone because they expected 
him to make a place for himself, 
to show what he could do. Now 
they wanted him in the Friendly 
Gang because he had been doing 
the things that had to be done— 
umpiring the little folks’ games, 
singing for the tiny ones. Then he 
did not have to be a hero to be- 
long to the Friendly Gang. But 
Pedro had just called him a hero 
and upon his blue sweater shone 
the button of the Friendly Gang. 

“Tll do my best,” he said, his 
voice trembling a bit with the 
thrill of it. Gustavo belonged! 
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A Homemade Shower Bath 


By Laurence Fuller 


HETHER you spend your 

vacations at a summer 
camp in the country, or live in a 
rural district or in a small town 
where homes do not have running 
water, you may still enjoy the 
comfort and convenience of a 
shower bath, for you can easily 
build one yourself at very small 
cost. 

No special plumbing tools are 
necessary and most of the ma- 
terials can be found among the 
odds and ends in any garage or 


barn. You will need a large ten- 
gallon lard can or an old wash 
boiler or tub, some extra heavy 
wire, a gallon bucket, a length 
of rope, and a pulley. In addition 
you will need a stopcock costing 
not over fifty cents. Use discarded 
materials whenever possible, but 


do not be surprised if the showei 
proves so popular with the whole 
family these July days that you 
will be called upon to replace 
makeshifts with more durable 
parts. 

First punch four holes equal 
distances apart directly under the 
lip of the large can or tub. String 
a piece of heavy wire from one 
hole across the tub to the opposite 
hole as shown in the drawing 
(figure 1). String another wire 
between the other two holes. The 


rope is attached in the center 
where the two wires cross. 
Attach the stopcock valve to the 
bottom of this large water con- 
tainer by cutting a hole in the cen- 
ter of the tub not larger than the 
threaded end of the stopcock. 
(Please turn to page 32) 
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OBBY and Uncle John were walking along 

’ a trail in the canyon when suddenly the 
early morning stillness was broken by the harsh 
cry of a bluejay high in an old sycamore tree 
just ahead of them. It was like a signal, for in- 
stantly a dozen piercing calls answered from 
surrounding trees, and bluejays began flying 
toward the sycamore from all directions. 

Bobby stooped and picked up a stone. 

“Those old jays!” he said angrily. “They’re 
up to something.” 

As he bent his arm to throw the stone at the 
birds Uncle John said quietly, “I wouldn’t do 
that, Bobby.” 

Bobby brought his arm slowly down and al- 
lowed the stone to drop to the ground. 

“But, Uncle John, do you know what those 
jays do? They get together in gangs and pick 
on birds smaller than themselves, and they tear 
up other birds’ nests and kill the young ones. 
They’re so mean I hate them.” 

The bluejays kept up their noisy squawking, 
which grew louder and shriller until the dis- 
cordant sound seemed to fill the whole canyon. 

“I know, Bobby,” Uncle John said through the 
din, “but throwing stones and hating the blue- 
jays won't cure them of their cruel ways.” 

“Just look at that!” Bobby pointed to a small 
flurry of tiny brown feathers floating down out 
of the sycamore. Above the fluttering feathers 
they could see the bright color of a dozen or 
more bluejays darting excitedly about. 

“Can’t I throw a stone and make them stop? 
They’re fighting a small bird.” Bobby half 
stooped to pick up another stone. 

“Wait!” Uncle John put out a detaining hand. 
“Let’s try something. You remember the radio 
program we heard last night? The speaker told 
us that peace would come to the world when 
all people everywhere wanted peace strongly 
enough to give up little personal grudges and 
dislikes and begin sending thoughts of love and 
peace to their enemies. If thinking about love 
and harmony will bring peace to the world, it 
ought to bring peace among the birds. Shall 
we try it?” 
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“But, Uncle John——” Bobby started to pro- 
test. 

“The Bible says that the lion shall lie down 
with the lamb, and the radio speaker said, “Di- 
vine love makes all things harmonious.’ It’s 
worth trying, isn’t it?” Uncle John interrupted. 

“Yes, I suppose I should feel more kindly 
toward the bluejays,” Bobby answered. “After 
all they are only birds. What would be wrong 
for me may be right for them.” To himself he 
repeated the words “Divine love makes all 
things harmonious.” After all he had not been 
expressing any kind of love when he had 
wanted to stone the bluejays. Why, divine love 
was so big and so forgiving that it could not 
feel hatred toward anybody or anything! He 
repeated the words again softly to himself. 

“Divine love——” he was starting a third 
time, when he realized suddenly that everything 
was quiet and peaceful once more. He looked 
at Uncle John and saw that Uncle John was 
smiling at him. There was not a sound in the 
canyon except the soft murmur of the wind in 
the trees. For an instant Bobby was too aston- 
ished to speak, then he shouted excitedly, 
“They've stopped! Boy! It worked.” 

“Of course it worked,” Uncle John aid. 
“You're using a real power when you use di- 
vine love.” 

Bobby stared up into the tree, his eyes big 
with wonder. 

“Just look at the jays, hopping around as quiet 
as anything! I never heard of jays stopping their 
noise even when some one threw stones at them. 
It’s queer—oh, there goes a little wren. That 
must be the bird they were after.” 

“His feathers look a bit ruffled, but he’s all 
right,” Uncle John observed as he watched the 
little brown bird fly across the canyon. 

None of the bluejays paid any attention to 
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By Jean Phillipsé~ 
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the smaller bird now. They hopped from branch 
to branch, pecking at the mottled bark, seem- 2 
vn ingly quite content. 
i- “Uncle John,” Bobby said, turning from the 
t’s birds, “why did just thinking that about divine ‘ UR 
ad. love make the birds stop fighting?” ” 
lly “Well,” Uncle John tried to explain, “you see 2° sa 
ter the real truth is that God made everything good F 
ng and that His love fills the whole universe and " 
he everything in it. But wrong thoughts, such as 
all hate and selfishness and fear, have sort of cov- 
en ered up the truth just as fog shuts out the sun. 
ad Fog doesn’t change the truth that the sun is still 
ve shining. It only keeps us from seeing the sun- 
10t light. Believing in war and fighting and quar- 
He reling is like having a fog. That kind of belief 
doesn’t change the truth that God’s love and 
ird harmony are everywhere; it just cheats us out of 
ng seeing the good.” He waited to see if Bobby un- Ch, 
ed derstood, and Bobby nodded for him to go on. 
vas “When we ‘speak the word of love,’ as you oo 
the and I did for the bluejays, it is like a ray of 
in light cutting through the fog of wrong beliefs. 


Then we see the true harmony that was there 
all the time. But when we hate anything and 


He realized suddenly that everything 
was quiet and peaceful once more 
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call it mean or ugly, we are doing 
just the opposite of ‘speaking the 
word’; we are really helping the 
thing or the person to go on being 
mean and ugly. We are feeding 
it with the kind of thoughts that 
keeps the inharmony alive. So in- 
' stead of hating birds or animals or 
people for doing something that 
we think is wrong, we can help 
them by first realizing that what 
seems wrong to us may be right 
for them. Then we change our 
thoughts of hate to thoughts of 
love for them. This allows them 
to live their lives according to the 
laws God has made for them and 
helps us to keep our temper.” 


A Homemade 
Shower Bath 


(Continued from page 29) 


Screw a nut well down on this 
threaded end and then insert the 
top part of the valve up through 
the hole in the tub as far as the 
nut. Wrap a little packing (yarn 
or darning cotton will work fine) 
tightly around the threaded end 
sticking up through the tub. Now 
screw on another nut and work it 
down tight against the bottom of 
the tub with pliers. If carefully 
done, the connection will not leak 
(figure 2). 

Lower and raise the big con- 
tainer by running the rope 
through a pulley attached to a 
rafter or other strong support. A 
knot should be tied in the rope at 
the right place to keep it from 
running off the pulley when the 
container is lowered to be filled 
with water. Attach a cleat to the 
wall as shown, and wind the rope 
around it, adjusting the shower at 
the desired height (figure 3). For 
the sprinkler punch small holes in 
the bottom of a gallon bucket and 
hang it over the valve as shown. 

Set up the apparatus in the 
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Fudge Making 


By Lois Van Alstine 


@ Van, Peggy, and Rick call cooking “one of the ‘funnest’ things to 
do.” Once in a while, right after dinner, their mother lets them make 
fudge. There is quite a flutter getting started, because the cook has to 
have clean hands and clean apron. Then the ingredients have to be got 
out and carefully measured. Here’s the way the children do that: 


Cocoa Fudge 
4 tablespoonfuls cocoa 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
2 cupfuls sugar 1 cup milk 


4 tablespoonfuls corn starch 2 tablespoonfuls butter 


@ Mix the first three ingredients. Place on the stove in a saucepan 1/, 
cupful milk. Add to it the dry ingredients and the butter. When this 
mixture boils, add the other 14 cupful of milk. Cook till the mixture 
forms a soft ball when dropped in cold water. The children know that 
fudge should cook slowly, so they use a slow heat and settle down for 
a spell of waiting. While they are waiting they crack nuts. 

@ They stop once in a while to consult together as to whether the 
candy is done. They drop some into a cup of cold water, and note 
whether it forms a soft ball. This ball, they know, must not be too soft. 
It must hold together fairly well under their fingers. Their mother says 
for them to watch this carefully. They should remember how the ball 
feels; then notice whether the finished candy is just as they like it. Longer 
cooking makes harder candy. 

e@ When the fudge comes off the stove there is another wait, for it 
must cool before it is beaten. But Van, Peggy, and Rick do not mind in 
the least, for they look through the nuts for hulls and then butter 
the big platter. When the fudge is cool, they take turns at the beating. 
When they think it is about ready to pour into the platter, they add the 
vanilla and the nuts. Then they pour the mixture into the platter. Now 
comes another very important detail of candy making—licking the pan. 
Van, Peggy, and Rick do not take turns at this job. They attack it with 
great gusto all together. When at last their candy is cut into squares, 
Peggy sees to it that they do not eat too much. Peggy did once, so she is 
careful not to do so again, or let the others. 


corner of the garage, barn, or 
basement, inclosing, if desired, a 
small space about three feet square 
with scrap lumber, rubberoid 


roofing paper, or old strips of 
galvanized tin. A regular shower 
curtain or one made of sheeting 
would also answer the purpose. 
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For Blind 
and Giels 


For nearly forty-five 
years WEE WISDOM has 
been going to boys and 
girls—to more and more 
each year—until perhaps 
a quarter of a million of 
them now read it. 


All this time one class 
of children has been shut 
out from the circle of 
WEE WISDOM readers— 
those without the blessing 
of eyesight. Now they too 
con enjoy it, for WEE 
WISDOM is published in 
Braille, and already a 
number of blind boys and 
girls are reading it. 


NO CHARGE IS MADE 


These Braille editions of 
WEE WISDOM are sup- 
plied without charge to 
any blind boy or girl who 
can read Braille of Grade 
1. The expense is met 
by offerings from those 
who desire to help in this 
good work. 

If you know any blind 
child who would like to 
have WEE WISDOM and 
understands’ Braille 
(Grade 11/2), send us his 
name and address, and 
we will enter a subscrip- 
tion for him. 


Wee Wisdom 


917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


LACE your pencil at the open- 

ing marked ‘Start here” and 
trace your way between the lines 
until you come to a letter of the 
alphabet. Write the letter down 
and go on to the next one. Con- 
tinue until you come to the middle 


By Eloise Henson 


of the maze, where the last letter 
completes the sentence. You will 
find that it is a quotation from the 
Bible. You must not cross any 
lines, and you need not enter all 
the openings. 

Ready? Get set! Go! 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 


Lost from Storyland 


1. Miss Muffet. 2. Mary. 3. Little Boy 
Blue. 4. Jack Horner. 5 and 6. Jack 
and Jill. 


Busy Bees 


1. Believe. 2. Beach. 3. Beads. 4. 
Beams. 5. Begins. 6. Beatrice. 


Tree Tests 
1. Cherry (cheery). 2. Pear (pair). 


3. Dogwood. 4, Beech (beach) and 
bay. 5. Palm leaf. 6, Fir (fur). 


Found at the Flower Zoo 


Horse-radish, cowslip, dogwood, cat- 
nip, tiger lily, elephant’s-ear, pussy 
willows, foxgloves, larkspur. 


Spring Flower 


1. Uncle. 2. Paris. 3. Brown. 4. Pe- 
can. 5. Crust. 6, Haste. Crocus. 
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A WRITER COMMENTS 


If ever a magazine was rightly 
named, it is Progress. My teen- 
age daughter and my housemaid, 
just sixty, enjoy it equally. The 
man who cuts wood for my 
fireplace, fifty, and his youngest 
boy, fourteen, also enjoy it. They 
are “mere readers’; but I, criti- 
cal from a writer's standpoint, 
enjoy it too!—S. L. T., Cali- 
fornia. 


A year’s subscription for Prog- 
ress, twelve absorbing numbers, 
is $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


_A Story Magazine 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


PROGRESS IS FOR EVERY PERSON WHO IS YOUNG 
IN SPIRIT, WHETHER HE IS FIFTEEN OR FIFTY. 


The stories in PROGRESS have an encouraging, 
uplifting effect. They are friendly, happy stories 
that leave the reader with fresh hope and a new 
outlook on life, because they demonstrate the 


practical application of a principle of Truth. 


Besides stories PROGRESS carries inspiring 
poems and articles. Each month it features Be- 
tween the Lines, in which the International 
Bible lessons are interpreted from the stand- 
point of everyday needs. PROGRESS is illus- 
trated throughout. 


If you are not getting out of life your full 
measure of joy and success, send for PROG- 
RESS and let it inspire you with new courage 
and new determination to press on to your goal. 
Give it a year’s trial and watch the effect it will 


have on your life and affairs. 
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a Saturday, and Sally Ann 
Was feeling very blue, 
With all her little friends away 
And not a thing to do. 


“Come, Sally Ann,” her mother said, 
“If you'll cheer up and smile, 

I'm sure you'll be your happy self 
In just a little while.” 

An idea came to Sally Ann. 
She hurried for the broom 

And, putting Mother’s dustcap on, 
She cleaned the living room. 


In helping Mother she forgot 
Her friends who’d gone away, 
And Saturday seemed quite as nice 
As any other day. 


And then the postman rang the bell. 
“For Sally Ann,” he said, 

And handed her a magazine 
On which her name she read. 


“Wee Wisdom!” she exclaimed, and ran 
To Mother with the news. 


“Look what the postman brought,” she 
cried, 


“A book like Mary Lou’s.” 


Then Mother gave a knowing smile; 
“It’s a surprise, my dear, 


A gift from Mary Lou—and it 


Will come for one whole year.” 


Wee 


917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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